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THE AMORITES AND THEIR EMPIRE 

A generation ago a bare reference or two in the Bible was all we 
knew of the Hittites; Sayce gave them a history and a civilization, and 
only the other day we were astonished to learn that our oldest dated 
Indo-European documents were written by them. Today the Amorites, 
known from a few more Old Testament passages, are given an empire by 
Clay; with all due allowances for controverted questions and errors, 
some of the main theses will stand. But his is not a book to be briefly 
reviewed. 1 

Clay has proved beyond a doubt that there was a country named 
Amurru, which included Syria and northwestern Mesopotamia; that 
there were Amorites who spoke a language akin to Hebrew and probably 
had a Nordic infusion; that they appear as early in Babylonia as the 
Sargonide period and furnish the conquerors of the Nisin and Babylonian 
dynasties; that similar names are to be found in the mysterious Cap- 
padocian tablets; that their chief god was Amurru, feminine Martu, and 
that these can be traced through a series of amazingly protean forms; 
that certain other gods, notably Adad, Dagan, and Marduk, were 
brought in by the Amorites; that the Gilgamesh epic comes from the 
Lebanon cedars. He has traced the history of the various states which 
grew up in Amurru and by thus putting them side by side has given 
new light. He has scoured Babylonian and Egyptian records for data 
on the Amorites. 

Had Clay paused here, his half-book would have made a far stronger 
case than his whole. Shumerians are quietly edged out of the way until 
we expect a new " Shumerian question." Even the surest of topographic 
canons, the relative tenacity with which sacred place-names persist, is 
flouted. The ten antediluvian kings, the oldest legendary kings of 
Shumer, such as Etana (Ethan), Adapa (Adam), Tammuz, were Amorite, 
we are told, though even if they were, this merely proves that they were 
invented or adapted after Amorite kings in Nisin or Babylon were to be 
flattered. Few will find, with Clay, Amorite kings in Opis, Kish, or 

1 The Empire of the Amorites. By Albert T. Clay. New Haven: Yale University 
Press, 1919. 192 pages. Cf . Amurru, The Home of the Northern Semites, 1909. 
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Lagash, nor will the idea of an Amorite origin for the Shumerian code 
which lies behind the code of the Amorite Hammurapi find much 
acceptance. 

The topographic suggestions of Clay are peculiarly unfortunate. 
Mari cannot be the same as Mar-Maradda, for that was in Babylonia, 
and Nin Mar is not the lady of Mari. Hallab beyond possible doubt is 
a suburb of Babylon, 1 and, especially when it is not spelled phonetically, 
the burden of proof lies heavy on those who would ever find an Aleppo 
in it. The old identifications of Kimashki with Damascus, Humurtu 
with Gomorrah, Simurrum with Simyra, are revived, but Ki Mash ki , 
with suffixed sign for place, Humurtu, Urb ilium (Arbela), Harshe (Tuz 
Khurmati), all go together, and the topographer, without any a priori 
wishes, must place them east of the Tigris. 

The most serious objection the reviewer would raise against Clay is 
his identification of the original city-state of Amurru with Mari on the 
Euphrates. Ever since he viewed the splendid but little-visited ruins 
at 'Amrit fifteen years ago, the reviewer has been convinced that here 
was the original Arvad, before the Phoenicians secured control of the 
Mediterranean. To the topographer it is mathematically proved that 
here is the Amurru of Ashur-nasir-apal. So obvious is this that H. Raw- 
linson saw it long ago, though he misread the name. Amurru first 
appears in Assyrian records when the men of Arvad, across from Amurru, 
gave Tiglath Pileser his ride on the great sea of Amurru. Still earlier, 
Thothmes the Third lists a Mari whose accompanying names prove 
beyond cavil that it was on the Syrian coast and not on the Euphrates. 2 
Here Alexander found Marathus, a city great and flourishing, 3 a city not 
obscure, 4 where especially grew the styrax. 5 It was always at enmity 
with the men of Arvad in the Hellenistic period 6 and in the Roman period 
it was called an ancient city of the Phoenicians, now pulled down, which 
the men of Arvad had parceled out as settlers. 7 It is far more centrally 
located than Mari on the Euphrates; the cedar forests lead to the hills 
behind it. Mari on the Euphrates is mentioned earlier in the Babylonian 
records; doubtless this is the main reason Clay changed his opinion, but 

1 Weissbach, Bab. Miscel., No. 15; cf. AJSL, XXXV, 94. 
* Cf. Sayce, PSBA, XXXVIII, 201. 

3 Arrian Anab. ii. 13. 6; Curt. iv. 6. 1. ' Plin. xii. 124; cf. v. 78. 

« Mela i. 67. 6 Diod. xxxiii. 34; Polyb. v. 68. 7. 

' Strab. xvi. 2. 12; cf. Ptol. v. 14. 12; the river Marathias, Eustathias, Ad 
Dionys. 914; Olmstead, JAOS, XXXVIII, 249. 
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the prehistoric ateliers along the North Syrian coast testify to an 
antiquity far earlier than anything from Mesopotamia or Babylonia, and 
it is here we may look for the oldest ancestors of the Amorites. 

A. T. Olmstead 
University op Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 



THE BOOK OF JUDGES 1 

The present volume is considerably more than a commentary; and 
as it belongs to no series, its aims, scope, and method invite more atten- 
tion. As the author observes, "The book might well be termed a col- 
lection of materials for the early history of Israel's residence in Canaan." 

The work is also not merely "another commentary" made to stand 
alongside such works even as Moore's Judges. The author aims, as all 
good commentators should, to advance the knowledge of the subject, 
and proceeds to his task with a scientific grasp of the problems involved 
that is stimulating to follow. As a first-hand student of Babylonian 
culture he admits that his efforts in this direction have revolutionized 
his conception of Old Testament studies; and this can well be believed 
from the book as a whole. 

The introduction is noteworthy for 67 pages devoted to "External 
Information Bearing on the Period of the Judges." In this section the 
writer surveys, in admirable fashion for such brief space, Babylonian and 
Eastern Mediterranean civilization from the appearance of the Semites 
in Babylonia to the period of the Judges of Israel. The author has 
formed his own synthesis on most of the topics discussed, but on dis- 
puted points wisely gives in copious footnotes the opinions of scholars 
who differ from him. This section will prove a most valuable chart of 
outside events bearing on early Israel, for all Old Testament students 
and particularly for those who have not a thorough grasp of Babylonian 
and Egyptian development. 

The book is closely packed with information; one might almost say 
too closely packed. That is the writer follows the custom of giving the 
biblical text in large type and the comments below in finer print. This 
works well in smaller volumes where the notes are not too numerous; 
but in so exhaustive a work as the present it fills the page largely with fine 
print that is wearisome to the eye. One could wish the writer had either 

1 The Book of Judges, with Introduction and Notes. By C. F. Bumey. London: 
Rivingtons, 1918. cxxviii+528 pages. 21s. 



